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particularly. "That section  is  advancing very well/'  he
observed.
"That section is led by Franco/' answered another.
On that day Franco received his baptism of fire.
The company kept on going forward, and it was already
on the outskirts of the town when a throng of Moors ap-
peared, with great pomp and ostentation, led by a solemn,
bearded man with a billowing white cap, a magnificent
horseman on a steed that caracoled about nervously. He
came on haughtily, gesticulating, crying out in loud and
pompous tones. The others followed him with blind con-
fidence. The sudden appearance of this army was endanger-
ing the Regulars, when the sure fire of a corporal by the
name of Gonzalo Sauca brought the majestic Moor to the
ground. An instantaneous change was produced in the mul-
titude. The Moorish horsemen, who a moment before had
been so determined and headlong, remained paralysed, as if
some mysterious power had suddenly held them back. They
wavered for a few moments, but only to break out imme-
diately in flight, terrified, making gestures of intense grief
and panic.
That majestic Moor was El Mizzian, the man who
had proclaimed a hundred times that only a golden bullet
could kill him. With the death of El Mizzian his army dis-
integrated, and the campaign decayed. In the months fol-
lowing the troops advanced without meeting any resistance,
and they consolidated their control over El Caret, an im-
mense expanse of 360 square miles.
The tempest of war was followed by a calm. Spain and
her troops well needed it. The nation, which felt an aver-
sion towards "the conflict, breathed easily when it was told
that there was to be no more fighting. The native troops
were sent to the encampment of Sebt5 where they were to
remain for thirteen months.